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The “Caecilia” in its Fiftieth Year. 
A HEART-TO-HEART TALK WITH ITS READERS. 
By Albert Lohmann. 


With this January issue the Caecilia enters 
upon its fiftieth year of publication. Does this 
fact mean anything to you, readers of the 
Caecilia? Surely, it does,—it must. So let us 
get together in spirit and think this thing over, 
viz.: the Caecilia, the American Caecilia, our 
Caecilia has reached the year of its golden 
jubilee. 


In the manner of a prologus galeatus the 
writer desires to premise here that a previous 
communication of his to the editor of the 
Caecilia, anticipated and overcame all the 
objections that Prof. Singenberger, in his 
modesty, could raise against publishing some 
parts of the present communication in the col- 
umns of the Professor’s own magazine. Just 
why there could have been such objections, 
and just why such objections are devoid of 
validity on an occasion like the present one, 
will become clear through a perusal of what 
the writer is now about to say to the readers 
of the Caecilia. 


Only one other magazine of Catholic Church 
music ever existed fifty years. That was the 
magazine founded in 1866 by Dr. F. Witt and 
published by Pustet of Ratisbon, Germany. 
Its first title, Fliegende Blaetter fuer katho- 
lische Kirchenmusik, was changed, under the 
editorship of Dr. F. Haberl, into Caecilienver- 
einsorgan. 


But the Caecilia of St. Francis, Wis., is the 
only magazine of Catholic Church music that 
ever lived to see the dawn of its fiftieth year, 
with its founder still alive and actively guiding 
its destinies as editor and publisher. So this is 
not only the golden jubilee year of the 
Caecilia, but also the golden jubilee year of 
Prof. John Singenberger, K.S.G., as editor and 
publisher of the Caecilia. 


Prof. Singenberger has thus established a 
unique record, a record that will stand un- 
equalled for generations and generations to 
come. Das soll ihm mal einer nachmachen, is 
the terse but telling way in which a veteran 
Church musician expressed himself to the 


writer concerning Prof. Singenberger’s truly 
remarkable achievement. Yes, thus say we all 
una voce: Das soll ihm mal einer nachmachen, 
which, rendered into queen’s English, means: 
“Boys, here’s some record to shoot at; let’s 
see the fellow that’s going to touch it.” 

When John B. Singenberger came to Amer- 
ica at the invitation of Rev. Dr. Joseph Salz- 
mann, the founder of the Provincial Theo- 
logical Seminary of St. Francis, Wis., to take 
charge of the department of Church music at 
the newly founded Catholic Normal School of 
St. Francis, Wis., it was the coming of a provi- 
dential man called by a providential man upon 
the advice and recommendation of another 
providential man—Dr. F. Witt, Prof. Singen- 
berger’s illustrious teacher. With profound 
gratitude to Divine Providence we readers of 
the Caecilia ought to look back across the span 
of these last fifty years; for if God, in His 
Providence, had not sought out these three 
men and inspired them with a common interest 
in the needs of the liturgy and of liturgical 
music in the Church of America, there would 
not have been an American Cecilian Society 
nor a Caecilia fifty years ago; nor would there 
be a golden jubilee of the Caecilia to-day. 


A history of these fifty years of the Caecilia 
would logically fall into two main periods: the 
first period covering the first 30 years, from 
1873 to the end of 1903 when the Motu Pro- 
prio on Church music was promulgated; the 
second, comprising the remaining 20 years. 


If the Caecilia had ceased to exist 20 years 
ago, when some optimists in this country 
opined that the promulgation of the Motu Pro- 
prio on Church music would forthwith and of 
itself alone renew the face of the earth, Prof. 
Singenberger would have been fully justified 
in sitting back and resting upon his laurels,— 
laurels of genuine merit; for, like his illus- 
trious patron, Saint John the Baptist, he, too, 
had been a forerunner, having for 30 years 
prepared the way for the coming of the Motu 
Proprio. Had the career of the Caecilia ended 
then, everyone of us would have abundant 
reason even to-day to thank God for having 
vouchsafed to America even those 30 years of 
the Caecilia and of the American Cecilian 
Society, of which the Caecilia was the official 
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organ. The writer knows enough, in a general 
way, of those first 30 years of the Caecilia’s 
history to be able to say here that they were 
years of solid achievement, years that Prof. 
Singenberger and his collaborators of that 
time, as many of them as are still alive, may 
look back upon with genuine satisfaction and 
with a feeling of justifiable pride. But since the 
writer is not old enough to have been an active 
adult participant in the work of the American 
Cecilian Society before 1896 or thereabouts, he 
does not consider himself competent to give 
here a satisfactory appraisal of the work of the 
Caecilia, the Society’s organ, during that pre- 
Motu Proprio period. 


What is more, the writer maintains that the 
story of the American Cecilian Society and of 
its official organ during that pre-Motu Proprio 
period has never been adequately told in print. 
There are several weighty reasons why we of 
the second generation wish to see this omission 
supplied. For one thing, we have a heritage 
to transmit to the rising third generation; let 
that not be forgotten. More than a year ago 
the writer requested Prof. Singenberger to 
write that story for us. But the Professor is 
so walled in with adamantine modesty when it 
comes to writing a story in which he naturally 
will be the pivotal figure, that we have finally 
given up trying to coax a publication of his 
musical memoirs from him. So we here and 
now turn to the next best man to do the job— 
Rev. Charles Becker. Father Becker, since the 
early seventies of last century until his retire- 
ment from his professorship at the Salesianum 
in 1919, was an intimate associate of Prof. 
Singenberger in all that concerned the affairs 
of the Caecilia and the Cecilian Society. We 
are confident that he can and will furnish us 
with the authentic historical sketch that we 
desire and hereby request of him; and we hope 
that he will favor us with such a sketch of 
those 30 years of pre-Motu Proprio American 
Cecilian history, if possible, during the course 
of this golden jubilee year of the Caecilia, 

The American Cecilian Society, founded by 
Prof. Singenberger in 1873, ceased to function 
as an organization about twenty years ago, not 
through lack of vitality, but because of a fear 
on the part of its leaders that its continued 
activity under the new, confused post-Motu 
Proprio conditions obtaining in this country at 
the time, might be misinterpreted. But the 
Caecilia lived on until the present day. After 
the demise of the Review of Church Music, 
Prof. Singenberger’s second venture to inter- 
est English-speaking Catholics in the cultiva- 
tion and spread of good Church music, the 
Caecilia was issued as a bi-lingual monthly ; it 


was another earnest effort of Prof. Singen- 
berger to be all to all, as far as that was pos- 
sible. Some ten years ago, owing to the in- 
creased cost of publication, the Caecilia re- 
duced the number of pages of its reading- 
matter; but the number of pages of its musical 
supplement remained the same. During the 
late war, when the price of print paper became 
almost prohibitive, Prof. Singenberger stuck to 
his guns and saved his Caecilia for the day of 
its golden jubilee. 


For a purpose that will become clear present- 
ly, the writer now asks the readers to reflect 
for a moment on some special features of the 
Caecilia’s publication. 


The Caecilia has consistently followed the 
rule that the dissemination of good Church 
music is, after all, the principal part of an 
effective propaganda of Church music reform. 
Have you an idea of how much good Church 
music has been spread so far by the Caecilia? 
Consult the December issue of 1922, where 
you will find the index of the music published 
by the Caecilia in 1922. There you will find 
listed 70 pieces that were published by the 
Caecilia during the year 1922. Now multiply 
70 by 50, and you will have approximately the 
number of pieces of Church music published 
by the Caecilia during its 50 years. The price 
of these 70 pieces of the year 1922 is $1 for 
all, or about one and one-half cent for each. 
We counted, in that list of the year 1922, 12 
pieces for male voices, 24 pieces for mixed 
voices, and 34 pieces for 2, or 3, or 4 female 
voices. There were pieces for the Proper of 
the Mass, antiphons of the B. V. M., music 
for Benediction Service, various Latin motets, 
and hymns in the vernacular (German and 
English). And in so far as these pieces re- 
ferred to particular seasons or feasts of the 
ecclesiastical year, they were, as far as possible, 
issued sufficiently far in advance to be of use 
to the choirs at the proper time. So then,— 
there were 70 pieces of Church music, issued 
seasonably, plus a guarantee that every single 
piece is worthy of performance in church—all 
for one dollar. Could any parsimonious crank 
want more for his money? 


Now another thing. Anyone who is aware 
of the cost of engraving music and of printing 
music on such a quality of paper and in such 
fine style as the subscribers of the Caecilia re- 
ceive every month, knows that the Caecilia, 
with its relatively small number of subscribers 
and its low subscription price, must be pub- 
lished either without profit or at a loss. Yes, 
that’s what the jubilarian editor has been doing 
all these years—publishing the Caecilia either 
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without profit or at a loss. There is only one 
of two conclusions to be drawn from this: 
either Prof. John Singenberger has loved his 
God, his Church, and the service of her liturgy 
with an intensity of love and a spirit of sacri- 
fice such as we are wont to look for only in the 
lives of the great heroes of our Holy Faith,— 
either that, or Prof. John B. Singenberger has 
been the veriest madman ail these years. Prof. 
Singenberger never requested any subvention 
or financial charity for his Caecilia; nor did he 
ever get any to speak of. He never asked any- 
thing for his Caecilia except on the basis of 
giving back a quid pro quo. And yet he has 
been laboring all these years with his Caecilia 
to uphold a cause for which he could, with 
fullest justification, have asked financial sup- 
port, merely for the good of the cause, from all 
lovers of the liturgy and from all who pro- 
fessed themselves interested in the reform of 
Catholic Church music in the United States. 
Occasionally, in the January issue, one found a 
line or so requesting the readers to say a good 
word for the Caecilia where such a word might 
mean the winning of a new subscriber. And— 
yes—Prof. Singenberger did occasionally print 
a gentle reminder for subscribers who were 
in arrears. That was all he ever asked. 


Now the writer believes he has prepared the 
readers for what has been uppermost in his 
mind so far. 


Readers of the Caecilia:—At the beginning 
of this golden jubilee year of the Caecilia we 
are, one and all,—are we not?—going to ex- 
tend our sincerest and heartfelt congratula- 
tions to Prof. J. Singenberger on his magnifi- 
cent and unique achievement as editor and 
publisher of this magazine of Church music. 
We are going to thank him for the inspiring 
example he has given us of disinterested, self- 
sacrificing, and persevering devotion and serv- 
ice to the cause we all love so dearly. And 
we are going to ask God to bless him with 
vigor of mind and body for a long time to 
come; for, though Prof. Singenberger is a 
veteran in years and in service, he is to us a 
whole program, an inspiration, a paragon that 
we can ill afford to part with for many years 
to come. 


And can there be any doubt as to what else 
we are going to do? Readers of the Caecilja, 
are you or are you not, each one of you, going 
to make a real effort to get one or more sub- 
scribers for the Caecilia during its golden ju- 
bilee year? You have a whole year’s time,—not 
to get busy, but to be busy with that effort. In 
the meantime, the writer will go on persuading 
himself that, in the end, this heart-to-heart 
talk with you will not have been in vain. 


Wie soll ein richtiger Chorregent 
ausschauen? 


(Schluss. ) 


Der Pfarrer ist Rector ecclesiae, Vorstand 
der Kirche und soweit auch des Chores, und 
deshalb hat der Leiter des Chores den Wei- 
sungen desselben nachzukommen. 


Und das gilt auch in Bezug auf einen Pfarr- 
provisor, der ja in dieser Hinsicht dieselben 
Rechte austibt, wie ein definitiver Seelsorger. 
Um so sonderbarer nimmt es sich aus, wenn 
dann z. B. (wie es thatsachlich geschehen ist) 
ein Organist wahrend der Amtsthatigkeit eines 
Provisors direct den Gehorsam verweigerte, 
nach freiem Ermessen handelte und alte Ver- 
pflichtungen abbringen wollte. 


Es sollte denn noch nie nothwendig werden, 
dass ein Kirchenvorstand gegen einen wider- 
spenstigen Chorregenten mit Gewaltmassre- 
geln, zu denen er ja berechtigt ware, vorgehen 
muisse, 


5. Der Chorregent muss fiir sein wichtiges 
Amt weiters auch Freude und guten 
Willen zeigen. Und diese Ejigenschaft 
wird sich vor allem dadurch bethatigen, dass 
er trachtet, Sanger und Musiker heranzubilden 
und regelmassige Proben zu halten. Es ist das 
freilich ein schweres Capitel, aber es gilt auch 
hier das bekannte Spriichlein: “Lust und Lieb’ 
zu einem Ding, macht alle Miih’ und Arbeit 
g’ring.” 

Man kann es ja zu Dutzendmalen beobach- 
ten, wie viel Chorregenten mit gutem Willen, 
mit Liebe und Freude zu ihrem Berufe auch 
unter den denkbar schwierigsten Verhaltnissen 
und Umstanden ausgerichtet haben; es sind 
vielfach nicht gerade die fahigsten Leute, wel- 
che die besten Chore haben, sondern die opfer- 
willigsten, jene, die fiir die Kirchenmusik 
wahre Begeisterung und Liebe fiihlen. 


6. Endlich das Letzte, was fiir einen ide- 
alen Chorregenten noch nothwendig erscheint, 
ist dies, er muss ein Mann der Ord- 
nung sein. Dabei denken wir zunachst 
auf eine stramme Zucht und Ordnung unter 
dem Chorpersonale. Da muss freilich vor 
allem der Chorregent selber mit einem guten 
Beispiele vorangehen, aber er wird auch sonst 
direct und indirect, nicht unschwer Gelegenheit 
finden, darauf zu dringen, dass die Ehrfurcht 
und Andacht im Hause Gottes wenigstens 
nicht groblich verletzt werde. Man weiss es 
ja, dass man den Chorsangern ein bischen 
durch die Finger sehen muss, aber eine Grenze 
ist auch hier zu ziehen. Es ist geradezu hor- 
rend, was sich manche Musiker erlauben und 
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welches Aergernis sie den tibrigen Andachti- 
gen geben; sie scheinen oftmals ganz darauf 
zu vergessen, dass Chor und Altar in engster 
Beziehung zu einander stehen und dass auch 
die Chorbiihne ein heiliger Ort ist. Zu einem 
Manne der Ordnung gehért weiters auch, dass 
er bei jedem Gottesdienste, wo er musikalisch 
mitzuwirken hat, stets piinktlich erscheint und 
in Verhinderungsfallen sich entschuldigt und 
auf seine Kosten ftir einen tauglichen, dem 
Kirchenvorstande genehmen  Stellvertreter 
Sorge tragt. 

Zu einem Manne der Ordnung gehort, dass 
er die dem Kirchenchore zugehorenden Musi- 
kalien, Musikinstrumente (namentlich die 
Orgel) u. s. w. vor jeder muthwilligen Bescha- 
digung, Entwendung und profanen, ausser- 
kirchlichen Beniitzung bewahrt und deshalb 
dem _ Kirchenchor-Inventar eine besondere 
Sorgfalt und Gewissenhaftigkeit widmet. 

Und die Ordnung verlangt es endlich auch 
dass ein Chorleiter im Falle des freiwilligen 
Rucktrittes vom Chordienste diesen frtth ge- 
nug ktundigt, damit um einen Ersatz noch 
rechtzeitig umgesehen werden kann. 

Das waren nun so die wichtigsten Eigen- 
schaften, welche ein richtiger Chorregent 
haben soll. Mogen uns die verehrten Chor- 
leiter ob dieser Auseinandersetzung nicht gram 
sein, vielleicht kommen wir einmal dazu, dass 
wir als Gegenstuick auch die Frage beantwor- 
ten, wie puncto Kirchenmusik und Chorregent 
ein richtiger Pfarrer ausschauen soll !—(Kir- 
chenmusikal. Vierteljahrs-Schrift, XVI. Jahr- 
gang. ) 


Ein neues bedeutendes Werk ueber 
liturgische Musik. 


Das Gregoriusblatt, 1922, No. 9, bringt den 
ersten Auszug aus Dom Jeannins grossem 
Werke, “Mélodies liturgiques syriennes et 
chaldéennes”; andere Ausziige sind in Aus- 
sicht gestellt. Die Bedeutung des Werkes wird 
betont durch die Tatsache, dass der gegenwar- 
tige Papst Pius XI. sich fiir dasselbe lebhaft 
interessiert und dem Autor zur Erméglichung 
der Drucklegung 15,000 italienische Lire ge- 
wahrt hat. Der gelehrte Benediktiner Dom 
Jeannin (Abbaye d’Hautecombe, Savoie, 
Frankreich) hat schon 1912 im Journal Asia- 
tique einen Aufsehen erregenden Aufsatz tiber 
den syrischen liturgischen Gesang veréffent- 
licht und darin schon ziemlich eingehend den 
abendlandischen, gregorianischen Gesang_be- 
riihrt. Die nunmehrige Arbeit tut dies noch 
viel mehr, und zwar mit vollem Recht, da der 
gregorianische Gesang ja vom orientalischen 
abstammt. Das Werk liegt im Manuskript fer- 
tig vor; es verfasst drei Bande von je 300 bis 


400 Seiten: zwei davon enthalten ungefahr 
1,500 Melodien, ein Band, der erste des Ge- 
sammtwerkes, besteht aus einer “Introduc- 
tion,” Einleitung in elf Kapiteln, deren Titel 
das Gregoriusblatt mitteilt. Das elfte sehr 
umfangreiche Kapitel ist betitelt: “Der Takt 
im liturgischen Gesang des goldenen Zeitalters 
des gregorianischen Chorals. Orientalische 
rhythmische Einfliisse.”” Der vom Gregorius- 
blatt gebrachte Auszug eines Abschnittes da- 
raus dirfte wohl den allermeisten Neues und 
Ueberraschendes bringen. Man hore nur: 
“Der markierte Taktvortrag und die damit zu- 
sammenhangende Verwendung von Schlag- 
instrumenten, welche im Orient beobachtet 
werden, finden sich im Abendland wieder im 
goldenen Zeitalter des gregorianischen Ge- 
sanges.” Fiir diese Aussage werden von Dom 
Jeannin bisher unbeachtete historische Doku- 
mente vorgefuhrt. Diese Dokumente ergeben 
die Tatsache, dass Jahrhunderte lang (bis zum 
13. Jahrhundert) im Mittelalter es Gebrauch 
war, den gregorianischen Gesang mit litur- 
gischen Kastagnetten (Klappern) zu begleiten. 
“Der gregorianische Takt, wie der Takt der 
orientalischen Liturgie, von dem er abstammt, 
wie der Takt der Ars mensurabilis, sein Nach- 
folger, wie der moderne Takt, seine letzte Ent- 
wicklung, fing mit einer regelrecht starken Zeit 
an. Die liturgischen Kastagnetten des golde- 
nen Choralzeitalters hatten offenbar die Auf- 
gabe, besonders diese starke Anfangszeit zu 
unterstreichen. Auch im Orient ist es in det 
Tat diese starke Taktzeit, welche von den 
Schlaginstrumenten hervorgehoben wird, wenn 
letztere den liturgischen Gesang begleiten.” 
“Selbstverstandlich (schliesst Dom Jeannin) 
verlangt niemand, dass wir zu den liturgischen 
Kastagnetten und dem damit in Wechselwir- 
kung stehenden Hammern des goldenen Zeit- 
alters zuriickkehren. Geben wir aber dem 
Akzent iiberall, wo er auftritt, den ihm zukom- 
menden doppelten Charakter der Kraft und der 
wiederaufspringenden Elastizitat; befassen 
wir uns dann hauptsachlich mit dem be- 
stimmten und abgemessenen 
Dauerwert der Tone zuerst, und des wei- 
teren mit den metrischen Gruppierungen die- 
ser Tone. Hierauf muss das Hauptaugen- 
merk bei dem Choralvortrag sich richten; 
hierauf allein laufen alle Empfehlungen der 
Theoretiker des goldenen Zeitalters zusam- 
men.” 

Der Preis von Dom Jeannins dreibandigen 
Werke war bisher als 150 franzdés. Franken 
angegeben; es kann aber mit dem Autor eine 
Vereinbarung getroffen werden, welche es er- 
mdglicht auch einzelne Bande, z. B., den ersten 


einleitenden Band, separat zu erhalten. 
X. 








